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A cooperative medium (in pyorrhea work) 
that will reduce soreness and inflamma- 






























tion, check bleeding and correct tooth- 
sensitiveness is a good medium to employ. - 


PYORRHOCIDE 
POWDER 


(Antiseptic) 














requires nothing but a 
test to prove its worth 
in all pyorrhetic condi- 
tions. 


Its use by the patient 
for 10 days prior to in- 
strumentation Is recom- 
mended. 


Sensitive teeth and 
tender, bleeding gums 
make root-scaling a 


difficult task. 


The correction of any 
one of the several irrita- | 
ting causes of pyorrhea D 
>] is done with greater Mt] 

THE DENTINOL "] satisfaction to all con- 
8 POR a - cerned if the soreness, 

ae v YORK” "7 inflammation and infec- 
tion of the gums are 
reduced to a minimum. 





Prescribe Pyorrhocide Powder - - Compare Results 
Pyorrhocide Powder samples for distribution 


SAMPLES: to patients, and a trial bottle of Dentinol 


* for use at the chair, sent free on request. 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Co., Inc. 


| | Sole Distributors 
1480 Broadway ‘New York 


SS. 
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rita: | The A. D. A. will meet in this great building in 
thea HH] Dallas, Texas, from November 10th to 14th. 
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con- | The building comprises 92,500 square feet of floor 
aa | space, and is of brick and steel construction. 
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are Dallas, known as “The City of the Hour,” eagerly 
um. awaits the coming of the dental profession. 
ults | November means a cool convention. Put off your 


vacation until then! 

















The preventive week in Minne- 
apolis, culminating in a great meet- 
ing which filled the auditorium to 
overflowing, furnished fresh evi- 
dence of the widespread popular 
interest in health matters. The 
members of the dental profession, 
who gave of their time and effort 
so generously in this movement to 
direct that interest to the impor- 
tance of good teeth as a foundation 
for good health, have a right to feel 
gratified by the response that was 
evoked.—The Minneapolis Journal. 


HE first Minneap- 
$7, olis preventive den- 
q tal week was held 
| November 3rd to 
Sitewse 8th, 1923. The slo- 
gan, ““Watch Your Teeth,” was 
chosen, and the lighthouse in- 
signia for the Dental Welfare 
Foundation was featured on the 
5,000 posters and window cards 
and on the 3,000 window stick- 
ers, as well as in newspaper ad- 
vertisements, used to announce 
the week to the public, by cour- 
tesy of the Dental Welfare 
Foundation. 

A preventive dental week 
committee was composed of the 
Oral Hygiene Committee, Edu- 
cational Committee and Pub- 





Prizes 
Class from 3 to 6 years 
Class from 7 to 
Class from 13 to 
Class from 17 to 25 years................. 
Class from 26 to 41 years 
Class from 41 











A grand sweepstake of $25.00 
was offered. 
One prize-winner was aged 
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licity Committee of the Minne. 
apolis Dental Society, also three 
representatives from dental sup- 
ply houses and laboratories and 
one member from a public health 
organization. 

One of the most interesting 
features of preventive dental 
week was the dental contest, 
which began Saturday morning 
at 9 o'clock and ran until Sat- 
urday night at 9, and Mon. 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday from 12 noon until 9 
p.m. The Nash Motor Conm- 
pany donated the use of part of 
their salesroom, opening on Nic- 
ollet avenue, the main. thor- 
oughfare of Minneapolis. 1n 
this salesroom four dental chairs 
were installed, at which 44 den- 
tists worked in shifts of four 
each. T'wenty-five dental nurses 
and assistants helped the den- 
tists and registered contestants. 

This contest was held under 
the auspices of the Minneapolis 
District Dental Society, but the 
prize money — $200.00 — was 
given by the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal, which paper gave much sup- 
port in the way of publicity. 
The prizes were as follows: 


First Second Third 
$3.00 $2.00 10 $1.00 prizes 
7.00 5.00 3.00 
7.00 5.00 3.00 
7.00 5.00 3.00 
7.00 5.00 3.00 
7.00 5.00 3.00 


80. He scored 99%, winning 
first prize in the class from 41 
years up. A woman of 75 scored 









PREVENTIVE DENTAWI 


By F. DENTON WHITE, D. D. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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den- § 95%. One woman of 59 was and children were examined in 
ants. @ examined by two specialists, who the contest during the week. 
nder Mf declared her mouth to be 91% About as many men as women 
polis perfect. One man of 60 scored were examined in the contest, 
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Dentists and assistants at work examining contestants 





DENTAL EXAMINATION SHEET 
DENTAL PRIZE CONTEST—NOVEMBER 3-8, 1923 
Minneapolis District Dental Society’ 
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EXAMINATION 
Gimme! BAG ic, nse incsnpeidsepeccacinesaceesiees (Possible 25 points) 
Caries Ae BE II Hale (Possible 30 points) 
ii aa. sie: sonaccuanecal Mobeni 1... (Possible 30 points) 
Previous Repair Tce Cases coe eagnkarli (Possible 15 points) 
: Tot... c 
Specialist Nurse or Attendant - edits 





SLIP FOR THE PERSON EXAMINED 
































es eee ee piigasteitnna th wide tnakbe vo biebicineesikns ........ osealie 
Address soon 
General Condition: (Check right one) 
Excellent................. Advise Prophylaxis ee 
Very Good.............. Advise Treatment of Malocclusion................ Bt 
NN han es lavi s GREE eS Spee Fors a penn Se 
RS iy | Oe. be = TE ie, SRN ORE EO RP Oe LO: 
Ne Seer s, “hla: yceenmenuecudenszapsaenins 
Cavities F 
Simple—Deciduous Permanent....:.........04 
Pulp Involved—Deciduous ........ Permanent.................. 
Extraction Advised—Deciduous. ...................... Permanent................. 
Specialist .. Nurse 


DENTAL CONTEST 


Conducted Under Auspices of the Minneapolis District Dental 
Society—Preventive Dental Week, November 3-8, 1923. 

To the Parent or Guardian: 

The condition of this mouth necessitates immediate dental treatment 
for the maintenance of oral health. We would advise you to consult a 
dentist at once. 

We cannot over-emphasize the impertance of keeping the mouth and 
teeth clean as a safeguard for the preservation of good health. 





WORKING PLAN FOR CLINICIANS FOR MOUTH GRADING 


General Condition: (Clean—Possible 25 points) 





IN UIE IND fag sbi sannsca dines npscicsnarcdiiliipsesedaieinetemdssulee 10 points 

IN UI SSPE, 20621, ...05 Sakdihssncpescdusdacsuabclotaoesdbdetnendehe 15 points 
Caries: (Perfect—Possible 30 points) 

Merqniat: mmd Demtitne Sta ie. .n....csk.ccciss.ccccsiececssesscescksesesesisdvecss 5 points 

CTE SE ETN IEE FTE RR I 10 points 

Cavities Involving Pulbp.................0... 15 points 





NoTE: Missing Teeth and Broken-Down Roots under 
this last heading. 
Occlusion: (Perfect—Possible 30 points) 


Malocclusion (Angles Classification)—Class _l.................. 5 points 
| ere aoe 10 points 

9 | sae 15 points 

Previous Repair (Fillings)—None 15.... ‘ 15 points 








Possible Total of 100% 
(No deductions for fillings in good condition. ) 
Note: Young children accompanied by parent or guardian givel 
preference in examination turn. 
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Northwest Nash automobile salesrooms where contest was held. 
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Dentists and dental nurses who participated; Dr. F. Denton White, 
general chairman, and author of this arcticle, appears 
in the background. 
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One of the most interesting 
features of preventive dental 
week from the educational stand- 
point was the distribution of 
75,000 leaflets on the care of 
teeth in the grade schools. This 
was done through the co-opera- 
tion of the public school system. 
During the week the teachers 
from the first to the sixth 
grades told dental stories — 
‘The Toothbrushes’ Quarrel,” 
“Old- Grouchy Man Tooth- 
ache,” “Our Children’s Teeth 
in the Minneapolis Public 
Schools,” etc., and local dentists 
gave talks to school children in 
the upper grades. 

Three local dentists broad- 
cast dental health information 
from the three broadcasting sta- 
tions every night during the 
week. The local milk compa- 
nies donated two full pages of 
advertising for the week, and a 
half page of advertising was 
given by the local druggists, and 
one and one-half pages were 
paid for by the District Dental 
Society. A 70-foot trailer was 
run in all the moving-picture 
theaters in the city during the 
week. The trailer announced 
the dental contest, emphasizing 
the. close connection between 
good teeth and good health, and 
drew the atfintion of the public 
to the Thursday night lecture. 

Thursday noon the club 
women of Minneapolis gave a 
luncheon at the Raddison Hotel 
for Dr. Wallace Seccombe, 
Dean of the Royal College of 
Dental Surgeons, Toronto, Can- 
ada. ‘The Minneapolis District 
Dental Society gave a banquet 
for Dr. Seccombe and Dr. 
Charles Mayo, of Rochester, 


Se 





Minn., President of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, at the 
Curtis’ Hotel, at 5:30 p. m. 
The menu for the banquet was 
worked out by Dr. Alfred 
Owre, Dean of the University 
of Minnesota Dental College. 
The menu contained a maxi- 
mum of food values and a mini- 
mum of injurious sweets. 

Dr. Seccombe talked to moth- 
ers on the importance of diet 
and stressed breast-feeding as 
the right beginning for good 
teeth. 

The Minneapolis Women’s 
Auxiliary assisted the Minneap- 
olis District Dental Society by 
distributing posters and window 
stickers and helping to make ar- 
rangements for the noon lunch- 
eon, etc. 

Thursday evening, at the 
Minneapolis auditorium, 5,000 
people heard Dr. Seccombe lec- 
ture on diet in its relation to 
teeth, and Dr. Mayo talk on the 
closer relation between the den- 
tist and the physician. These 
lectures were preceded by an 
organ recital by Mr. Frederick 
Mueller, of Minneapolis, and at 
this meeting prizes in the den- 
tal contest were announced. The 
prize winners were greeted by 
the cheers of the throng which 
filled the auditorium. The deci- 
sions were arrived at with great 
dificulty because of so many 
nearly perfect mouths. 

Organizations which co-oper- 
ated with the Minneapolis Dis- 
trict Dental Society in making 
preventive dental week a suc- 
cess were the Hennepin County 
Public Health Association, Hen- 
nepin County Medical Society, 
Hennepin County Tuberculosis 
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of Minnesota, the National 
Dairy Council and the Minne- 
apolis District Dental Nurses 
and Assistants’ Association, 


Association, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Minneapolis District 
Dental Society, the University 





Maybe This is the Answer 


Editor ORAL HYGIENE: 

I was greatly interested in your editorial, “What Is the Answer?” in 
OrAL HYGIENE for January. We may have a shortage of dentists in the 
future, but at the present time there seems to be quite a large number of 
men whose time is only partially occupied. In spite of health propa- 
ganda, commercial advertisements and hygiene movements, a good many 
patients get no dental work done, excepting occasional extractions and 
plate work. 


The dental education must keep up with advanced thought and prac- 
tice, and if it is necessary to increase the medical course to properly 
educate physicians, it is absolutely necessary to educate at least a good 
many dentists who can be of real material help to them on consultations. 


The greatest fault being committed by the dental profession today, 
and for which they cannot be held entirely responsible, is the neglect of 
children’s teeth. Hygienists might readily have their education increased 
so as to become children’s dentists and take proper care of the temporary 
teeth. It seems as if this would be the best solution, as women can handle 
children better than men, they have more natural patience, and perhaps 
understand them better. The dentists would have less to fear from this 
competition, as women do not take to the mechanical problems necessary 
in handling adults’ teeth, nor does surgery appeal to her, generally speak- | 
ing. It seems as if this would be a safer method than to permit dental 
mechanics to work at the chair, as they would be more apt to drift into 
complete practice. This may not be a solution to the problem, but it is 
a suggestion that may prove worthy. 

Yours very truly, 


Groton, N. Y. T. ANDREW BUCKLEY. 





1923 Annual Index to ORAL HYGIENE 


We have printed a limited number of copies of the Annual Index.to 
the 1923 volume of OraL HycIENE; these are for gratis distribution. 

The Annual Index carries a title page and is adapted for binding 
with copies of OrAL HycIENE itself. 

Requests for the Index should be addressed to OrAL HycieNne, Publi- 
cation Office, Imperial Power Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., rather than to 
the Editor's Office. 





















Little journeys to the 


fountain-heads of scienc 


More Dentists and 





Ba| before the Amer- 
¥ ican Dental Asso- 
fu ciation in Cleveland 
@ last summer, Dr. 
Buckley said: “In my opinion, 
and viewed strictly from the 
standpoint of dentistry, the prob- 
lem of dental education is the 
most important problem con- 
fronting us today.” 

Upon this subject of dental 
education, Dr. W. O. Talbot’s 
ideas, as expressed in a paper, 
“Why Do More Men Leave 
the Dental Profession Yearly 
Than Enter It?” (Texas Den- 
tal Journal, March, 1923) are 
well worthy of consideration, 
although I must say I do not 
agree with him as regards his 
solution of the problem. 

To go back to Dr. Buckley’s 
address: ‘We see therefrom 
that we are greatly in need of 
more dentists to supply the de- 
mand for dental services, and at 
the same time we need a better 
educated dentist to meet the in- 
creased and higher requirements 
of the times.” In these few 
words President Buckley cer- 
tainly did “hit the nail squarely 
upon its head,” and the question 
naturally arises: What is going 
to be done about these “more 
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dentists’ and “better dentists?” 

Colleges are “run” today ex- 
actly as they were run 45 years 
ago, only more so. This is merely 
a repetition of what I have said 
before, but it is true and needs 
to be repeated. 

There lies before me, upon 
my desk, the “announcement” 
of one of our greatest dental 
schools. Amongst the faculty 
are listed an innumerable num- 
ber of instructors. The ques- 
tion naturally arises: Who are 
these instructors, what are their 
qualifications, and what are 
they paid for their efforts to- 
wards the education of the den- 
tist ? 

These questions are readily 
answered. ‘They are mostly 
young men—comparatively re- 
cent graduates. ‘Their experi- 
ence has been limited. They are 
paid practically nothing for their 
services. 

To my mind, those few lines 
speak volumes. Comparatively 
inexperienced dentists do a 
world, if not most, of the teach- 
ing of the boys that are coming 
on right today, just as the in- 
experienced demonstrator taught 
my class 45 years ago. No 
change in the system, only more 
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instructors to meet the demands 
of a larger class. 

Should any one of our col- 
leges today need a highly quali- 
fied instructor for, let us say, 
porcelain work, it would neces- 
sarily have to, according to the 
custom, engage the services of a 
graduate dentist. 

This man would have been 
required to spend about $5,000 
and to give up four years of his 
time in order to obtain his de- 
gree, and then he would have 
been required to practice some 
years in order to become expert 
in porcelain. Consequently, if 
the college in question wanted 
a very competent dentist to 
teach porcelain art, it would 
have to pay this man a very high 
salary, which probably it could 
not afford to do. 

Again, if a position in this 
school were offered this very ca- 
pable dentist he would prob- 
ably refuse, because he would 
rather continue in general prac- 
tice. 

And, once more again, if he 
should accept, then there would 
be one less competent dentist in 
practice, and we have just seen 
where Dr. Buckley says there 
are not enough good dentists in 
practice now. 
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Therefore, taking it all in all, 
for the college to draft a high- 
class man into its ranks for this 
nurpose would be objectionable 
even if possible. 

Whatever obtains regarding 
porcelain work obtains equally 
as well in every other special 
branch in this wonderful field 
of dentistry. Under the condi- 
tions of the “dark ages,” which 
conditions still obtain, it is 
nearly, if not quite, impossible 
for the dental colleges of this 
country to obtain sufficient com- 
petent teachers; and competent 
teachers they must have in order 
to turn out the “better edu- 
cated” dentists, the need of 
which Dr. Buckley emphasizes. 

To go back to the announce- 
ment of the dental college just 
referred to: we find that all 
of the professors of strictly den- 
tal subjects, such as operative 
and prosthetic dentistry, and the 
like, are graduate dentists. This 
is as it should be. 

We find further that the pro- 
fessors of physiology, pathology, 
bacteriology, oral surgery and 
neurology are not dentists at 
all, but all are M. D.’s. Now 
tell me, pray, why, in a leading 
dental school, they puta lot of 
M. D.’s on the staff to teach the 
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students these branches? ‘The 
answer is perfectly plain—there 
are no D. D. S.’s available for 
these purposes. 

Now then, we find D. D. S.’s 
and M. D.’s mixed up on the 
staff. Why should not the M. 
D.’s be made to take the dental 
course if they want to teach 
dentistry? For two good and 
valid reasons: the first one is 
that it is not necessary, and the 
second, that if it were necessary, 
these men would refuse to spend 
four more years in a dental col- 
lege just for that purpose. | 
am sure that no one will ques- 
tion that statement. 

Following the above pream- 
ble, the statement is now made 
that the teaching staff of many 
of our dental colleges of the day 
can hardly be called satisfac- 
tory. 

I have been told, dy those 
who know, that the great prob- 
lem of the dental colleges today 
is to obtain good teachers. 

Now, “If I were King,” and 
running a royal dental college, 
that dificulty—the lack of com- 
petent teachers—would be 
solved in the following manner: 

Bright young fellows, fresh 
from the high schools, would be 
selected and made to concen- 
trate all of their energies upon 
the subjects which require me- 
chanical training only. 

One set of these boys would 
be taught by the very best men 
in the country to take certain 
teeth, and at the bench prepare 
cavities and fill them. That’s all 
they would be expected to know, 
and in the college infirmary 
that’s all that would be neces- 
sary for them to know. 





Another set would be taught 
how to prepare cavities for in- 
lays, and how to cast and set 
the inlays, and they would know 


nothing else. They would not 
need to, and so on all along the 
line. ‘Thus would be obtained 
a complete group of highly 
specialized instructors who, for 
a comparatively small salary, 
would teach the boys what they 
cannot learn today under the 
present conditions, that is, when 
instructors are men who have 
spent years in learning a /ittle 
bit of every branch of dentistry, 
and not a single one well. 

The plan,.in a nutshell, is to 
have a college patterned after 
the Ford works, whose mechanic 
No. 618 puts in bolt No. 1278 
and does nothing more. He does 
that one thing to the “queen's 
taste.” 

Such skilled mechanics taught 
within a year would teach den- 
tal students all the mechanics of 
dentistry, while skilled dentists, 
who have spent years in the 
study of dentistry, would teach 
them what they, and they only, 
can teach them; and once again 
highly trained physicians would 
teach their particular branches. 
Can a more ideal plan be im- 
agined ? 

Now then, there’s another 
statement of Buckley’s that 
needs thinking over, and that 1s 
the one in which he says that 
these ‘more dentists” must be 
better educated in order to meet 
the “increased and higher re- 
quirements of the times.”’ 

The “increased and higher re- 
quirements of the times” are the 
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requirements of comparatively 
very few people, and these com- 
paratively few do not require to 
be considered at the expense of 
the multitude. 

Where one exceptional man 
needs $2,000 worth of bridge- 
work, for which he is able to 
pay, 2,500 ordinary men—yes, 
25,000 more likely—each need 
sme $2 fillings, $2 being all 
that they are able to pay. 

Now the dental colleges can- 
not possibly turn out men to 
meet the “higher requirements 
of the day.” ‘These higher re- 
quirements of the day can only 
be met by men who have had 
years of experience and prac- 
tice. 

Therefore, it is the duty of 
the college to turn out men who 
are at first specially fitted to 
meet the requirements of the 
masses—that is, the public with 
the slender purse—and it should 
be ground into the minds of 
these men that that is all they 
can expect to do at first; that it 
will take years of labor and 
study to fit them for the meet- 
ing of the advanced require- 
ments of the day. ‘That’s what 
should be drilled into the heads 
of the college boys. 

Only this year I met a boy 
who had just graduated. “What 
are you going to do?” I asked; 
and, would you believe me, he 
said, “I think I will go to the 
Mayos’ for a few weeks, and 
then come back here and spe- 
talize in surgery.” Now, can 
you beat that! Lord help the 


poor mortals who would fall 
into the hands of such a special- 
st. Oral surgery! 

Should he be censured for 





such ideas? Not in the least. 
The college which let him get 
away from it with any such idea 
is really to blame. He got the 
wrong idea at college, that’s all 
there is to that. 

Oe) @ -e: & vie 


Every large business concern 
of the day must have a staff of 
specialists. “The mechanical en- 
gineers neither study nor know 
anything about salesmanship; 
the salesmen study salesmanship 
and nothing else. Accountants 
are neither engineers nor sales- 
men. In business, one man is 
not considered capable of know- 
ing it all. 

Just so then should a modern 
dental college have a corps of 
teachers—M. D.’s where they 
are needed, D. D. S.’s where 
they are needed, and a world of 
just plain mechanical specialists 
where they are needed; and 
then, and not until then, will 
any college be in a position to 
do the boys and the great Amer- 
ican public justice. 

And now for another phase 
of this subject. ‘To quote from 
an announcement: ‘‘The I[n- 
firmary Course (optional) be- 
gins June 15 and will close Oc- 
tober 1. The College Session 
(obligatory) will begin October 
2 and end June 12.” 

Here we see that the college 
session (obligatory) is only eight 
and one-half months long, and 
that the student, who should be 
working against time, gets three 
and one-half months’ vacation 
for each of four years. Does he 
need all this vacation? Most 
assuredly not. He doesn’t need 
any more vacation during his 
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senior year than he will get dur- 


ing his first year in practice, and 
it’s an easy guess how much that 
will be. 

Growing school children, of 
course, should not be expected 
to study 12 months in the year, 
but once a boy is in a college 
and studying a profession, surely 
a two weeks’ vacation is all that 
he needs. 

During the four-year course, 
as presently conducted, the boy 
must work only 34 months and 
can be idle 14 months—nearly 
one-third of his time. Isn’t that 
scandalous? If the course were 
lengthened to 1114 months per 
year, then he could get his full 
college education of 34 months 
within three years. 

Wouldn't this be a wonder- 
ful thing for most of the boys 
who are not only anxious, but 
need to get out and start earn- 
ing a living? And don’t forget 
that with skilled men to teach 


them the mechanics of dentistry 
they could learn much mor 
during these three years than 
they ever could learn in any 
four or five years under the 
present methods. 

With a skilled mechanic No. 
618 to show them just how bolt 
No. 1278 should be placed, any 
of these boys, who have half a 
heart, would be capable, upon 
leaving college, of being of 
some value in a high-class den- 
tal office. 

Of course, these views are 
radical, and undoubtedly will 
meet with opposition, but one 
should not forget that the “im- 
possibilities of one decade are 
the realities of the next.” 

Of one thing we can be dead 
sure, and that is that the “More 
Dentists and Better Dentists’ 
of Buckley’s can never be turned 
out by the present-day methods 
of teaching. 





| cago, IIl. 





Russian Relief Fund 
Before you forget it, write a check for as 
much as you can spare and mail it in to 
Dr. Otto U. King, Secretary American Dental 
| Association, 5 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
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Collection Letters 


that do not Beat Around 
the Bush’ 


By E. B. WEISS 





$10.00.” 
to the doctor’s office. 


isn’t worth it.” 





A story is told of a Doctor Brown who had — 
sent a bill for ten dollars to the terrible-tem- 
pered Mr. Bang. The bill read: “2 visits— 

Bang lost his terrible temper. He rushed. 
shouted. “Think of it, five dollars a visit! It 


“Well, I'll rewrite it,” said old Doctor Brown. 
This article tells what the doctor wrote. 


“You’re a robber!” he 








mali RHAPS the earli- 
~4| est collection letter 
rete of which there is 
{ 4yai| record was written 
oe 2 | ‘ 
Bae} by a certain Sara- 
pammon to one Piperas. It 
reads: “Let me tell you that 
you Owe me seven years’ rents 
and dues; so, unless you now 
snd discharges, you know the 
danger.”’ 

Aside from its historical in- 
terest, the letter has not much 
0 recommend it except this: it 
did not beat around the bush. 


es 


*Extracted from an article in Printers’ 
nk and reprinted by permission. 
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Sarapammon evidently knew lit- 


tle about good-will and cared 
less. He was interested only in 
the fact that Piperas had dodged 
his debt for too long and the 
time to bring him to account 
had come. Consequently, he 
made no bones about it: “. 
you Owe me seven years’ rents 
and dues,” explains in eight 
words the purpose of the missive, 
and, “. . . unless you now send 
discharges, you know the dan- 
ger,” was the little hook calcu- 
lated to induce action. 
Obviously, Sarapammon’s tac- 
tics would scarcely do these 


ae 
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days. His letter is introduced 
only because, by way of con- 
trast, it illustrates a certain 
weakness in many modern col- 
lection letters. I have reference 


to the dunning note which, tear- - 


fully and apologetically, begs 
for a remittance. Here is a para- 
graph from a final follow-up in 
a collection series: “I have writ- 
ten you personally three differ- 
ent letters in which I actually 
pleaded for a reply, and you 
have not seen fit to answer me. 

“What must 1 do, and how 
shall I go about it, in order to 
get a reply from you?” this let- 
ter continues. One solution is: 
stop pleading. Cease bending 
over backward, like an acrobat, 
in a falsely conceived effort to 
preserve harmonious relations. 
If you are honestly entitled to 
the money, and if you want the 
account settled — which is the 
obvious purpose of the collec- 
tion letter—don’t cringe, don’t 
eat humble pie and don’t beat 
around the bush. 

A story is told of a Doctor 
Brown who had sent a bill for 
ten dollars to the terrible-tem- 
pered Mr. Bang. The bill read: 
“2 visits—$10.00.” 

Bang lost his terrible temper. 
He rushed to the doctor’s office. 
“You're a robber!” he shouted. 


“Think of it, five dollars a visit! 
It isn’t worth it.” 

“Well, I’ll rewrite it,” said 
old Doctor Brown. 

Here is what the 
wrote: 

“To getting out of bed at 2 
a. m.; answering phone; dis- 
turbing wife; dressing ; going to 
garage; cranking ‘tin Lizzie; 
two-mile drive in the cold; sav- 
ing baby’s life; return to garage; 
waking wife; undressing; get- 
ting back into bed—ten dollars.” 

“T won’t make any charge for 


doctor 


the second visit,” he explained 


to Bang as he handed him the 
bill, “and you needn’t pay for 
the first unless you feel I have 
earned the money.” . 

Now Doctor Brown might 
have done as certain-others do: 
attempted to coddle Bang into 
settling. He might have adopted 
a servile attitude, begged Bang’s 
pardon because Bang had lost 
his temper without justification 
—and wheedled the money out 
of him. More likely these tac- 
tics would have failed. Instead, 
the doctor refused to be intim- 
dated. He did not beat around 
the bush. 

It isn’t necessary to use strong 
language. Biting sarcasm is cer- 
tainly not desirable any more 
than are feeble, insipid, watery 
words. As usual, the middle 


road is the best. 
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A Reply to 
THE SCHOOLMASTER 
ABROAD 


By J. J. MOFFITT, D. D. S., Harrisburg, Pa. 





them.” 





“It is certain that teeth were not originally 
made for the benefit of the x-raying extractor,” 
| says Dr. Moffitt, “but for the trusting patients 
themselves, for whom we must learn to save 








maN ANSWER to 
} Dr. Kells’ question 
about draining ab- 
scessed lower teeth 
eS upward through the 
canals: it certainly can be done. 
They are being “drained up,” 
and also down, and made safe 
and serviceable by many dentists 
whose vision is undimmed. 

Dr. Kells’ analogy between 
lrish ditch diggers and treating 
root canals is fair enough if you 
are going after the root canal in- 
fections with pick and shovel, 
but gravity plays very little part 
in the drainage of any tooth, 
either upper or lower. It. is 
quite as easy to drain a lower 
tooth as an upper one, for the 
adhesion or coagulation of pus 


within the small area of the 
canal is too great for gravity to 
play any perceptible part. There 
are many operations in which 
surgeons must drain wounds 
straight upward, and this is done 
continually in our hospitals. 

Drainage, especially in con- 
fined areas, does not cure. It 
permits tissue restoration, which 
in turn expels the pus or other 
undesirable excreta, so the mosf 
important thing to be accom- 
plished in root canal treatment 
is prevention of resistance to re- 
constructive processes after the 
enzymatic activities following 
infection are broken up. 

It is all right to remove the 
cause and let Nature come to the 


rescue as Dr, Kells suggests, but 
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we also must be certain that in 
removing the cause we do not 
tie up Nature hand and foot or 
we should not be giving her a 
fair chance. Therefore, we must 
be cognizant of her processes, 
and the Einstein theory, which 
Dr. Kells seems to utilize as a 
protection against acquiring 
knowledge, is not so very com- 
plex compared with these pro- 
cesses of Nature and the suc- 
cessful application of them to 
root-canal treatment. The Ein- 
stein theory has been rationally 
discussed by a great many more 
enlightened minds than has ever 
been the good fortune of the 
science of preserving the masti- 
catory equipment. But we must 
not on this account give up; we 
must learn the chemistry of rare- 
fied areas, the causes of their 
origin, the kinds of bacteria that 
invade them and the effects of 
these micro-organisms on the 


| 










system, the enzymatic and pha- 
gocytic activities of the leuco- 
cytes, autogenous vaccines, the 
bacteriological activities within 
the live dentinal tubuli, the 
chemical contents of the devital- 
ized canaliculi, cellular regen- 
eration, bone formation, etc, J ,, 
and the conditions that inhibit §. ° 
or promote the desired results of 
these processes. 

These things we cannot learn 
by extracting every tooth that 
it is difficult or unprofitable to 
cure. 

We are called upon to study, 
understand and make use of 
these processes ( which is the only 
fair way of leaving it to Na 
ture) for the future exaltation 
of our profession, since it is cer- 
tain that teeth were not orig- 
inally made for the benefit of 
the x-raying extractor, but for 
the trusting patients themselves, 
for whom we must learn to save 
them. 





Pleas 





A Correction 


Editor OrAL HYGIENE: 


We note on pages 1733 and 1734 of the November OrAL HYGIENE the 
remarks regarding the free dental clinic being organized in_ this city. 
This is very interesting, and would be more so if the information given 
were correct. The amounts referred to as having been secured for the 
purpose of building and installing a dental clinic are given in dollars 
instead of milreis, so that the figures given are about eleven times as big 


as they really were. 


S. S. WuHiTe DENTAL Mec. Co. oF BRAZIL, 


Rua Santa Luzia, 242, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 








From Brazil 


Yours very truly, 


per REGINALD GORHAM. 
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ha | re ad | great pleasure re- 
oars 


| Beery cently to visit Day- 
ae ee e! ton, O.,as the guest 

SS | of Dr. Homer M. 
Rewer, dental director for the 
National Cash Register Com- 
pany, of that city. 

If you have never had the 
privilege of visiting the most 
wonderful institution conducted 
by this company you would do 
well not to overlook an oppor- 


s big 
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By E. L. PETTIBONE, D. D. S., Associate Editor, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please address all communications regarding this department direct to 
Dr. E. L. Pettibone, 6503 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


The National Cash Register Company’s . 
Dental Dispensary 


tunity to visit it. Although it 
is a factory, it is like no other 
factory inthe world. The build- 
ings appear more like a fine 
group of college buildings, and 
the employees are looked after 
much better while at work, at 
play or at home than any group 
of college students. ‘This com- 
pany has carried to perfection 
more plans for the comfort, 
health and welfare of its em- 
ployees than any other factory 
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in the world. They learned in 
the school of hard knocks that 
bad working. conditions were 
expensive. 

In 1892, registers worth 
$50,000 were returned because 
of defective workmanship. The 
company then started welfare 
work and found that it paid in 
a better product. 

Welfare work benefited this 
factory and community; it 
should benefit every factory and 
community in the world, and 
you should be interested in wel- 
fare work because it can be made 
to benefit your community, and 
the dental. dispensary is a big 
help in the health factor of your 
community. 

It was an official of this com- 
pany who first gave us the slo- 
gan: “The past fifty years have 
been spent in perfecting machin- 
ery, but the next fifty years 
must be spent in perfecting the 
human machine.” 

They have a very interesting 
booklet telling of all their wel- 
fare activities, and those of you 
who attended the American 
Dental Association Meeting in 
Los Angeles had the privilege of 
seeing their film showing all 
these activities. | 

‘They have a most wonderful 
film, on which they spent many 
thousands of dollars, which you 
were privileged to see in the 
Health Exhibit at Cleveland 
during the A. D. A. This deals 
with the venereal problem, and 
was made about ten years ago to 
present the subject to their em- 
ployees. 

I certainly envied the 6,694 
employees who had these many 
advantages over the rest of the 


| 









workers. Of course, I envied 
Dr. Brewer most of all. He 
has one of the finest and mos 
completely equipped dental of. 
fices imaginable. 

It is located up toward the 
front entrance of the main build- 
ing, across from the library and 
adjoining and connected with 
the medical dispensary. The ac- 
companying picture does not do 
this dental dispensary justice. 
Those of you who attended the 
meeting of the American Den- 
tal Association at Cleveland 
may recall a replica of it in the 
Health Exhibit, which gave you 
a better idea of it. The picture 
does not include, for instance, 
their most excellent x-ray and 
dark-room equipment. 

In the window in the corri- 
dor at the entrance was 3 
monthly summary of the work 







































- Bnicel 
done for a year, the totals of ect 
which were as follows: wall | 
Examination of new em- —and 

ployees 1,535 Bi calls 
Examination of employees.... 2,10 riority 
Extractions 1,673 h 
Amalgam fillings 7 g Charts 
Cement fillings ...................... 42 Bevery 1 
Gutta-percha fillings ............ 4 Bthe g 
Prophylactic . 2,00 Bhere 
Abscess treatments ................ 0g. : 
First-aid treatments .............. 1,047 § ster 
Consultation (only) .............. 42 & systen 
X-rays eeeeeeeeeeeescess 1,129 very fe 
Roots filled 0 ‘ous te 
Gum treatments .................:. 204 F 
Miscellaneous treatments eaucat 
(post-extraction, etc.) ...... 923 Thi 
re lent b 
Total .. 10,7 page | 
There are many interesting Teeth 
deductions to be drawn from Ject of 
this chart. Usually upon simr Ses 
lar visits to plant dental disper- ra 
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Offices and factory buildings of the N. C. R. 
at Dayton 


nicely-equipped dispensary —all 
plant dental dispensaries are 
well located and well equipped 
—and then the dental director 
calls your attention to the supe- 
nority of his system of records, 
charts, etc., and they are usually 
very much better than those of 
the general practitioner, but 
here at the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, although their 
systems of record keeping were 
very good, they were most anx- 
lous to call my attention to their 
educational literature. 

They have three most excel- 
lent booklets. The first is a 24- 
page booklet, entitled “Good 
Teeth, Good Health.” The ob- 
ject of this booklet is to arouse a 
greater interest in the study of 
mouth hygiene, and to present a 
few facts about the teeth and 
mouth. The material presented 
is from the writing of men who 


are authorities on subjects per- 
taining to dentistry and research 
work. As many of the em- 
ployees are married and have 
children in their homes, a chap- 
ter has been devoted to the care 
of children’s teeth. 

There are also paragraphs 
on directions for cleaning the 
teeth, the wrong and the right 
way to brush your teeth, keep- 
ing toothbrush clean, when to 
brush your teeth, the use of den- 
tal floss, a few facts about pyor- 
rhea, focal infection, dead and 
pulpless teeth, degeneration of 
the teeth, bad habits of today, 
and some suggestions on eating. 

This booklet contains some 
very interesting pictures, the 
first six showing the right way 
to brush your teeth and three 
showing the right way to use 
dental floss are especially good. 
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On the last page we find the 
following: 


THE N. C. R. DENTAL 
DISPENSARY 


The dispensary is located on the 
first floor of the office building, di- 
rectly opposite the library. 

The work consists of first-aid 
treatments for toothache, neuralgia, 
or any form of mouth trouble; ex- 
traction of diseased teeth or broken- 


down roots, temporary fillings, © 


consultation and advice, gum treat- 
ments (except in cases of pyor- 
rhea), instructions as to the care of 
the teeth and mouth, cleaning teeth, 
exam.nation with chart. 

Employees desiring to have their 
teeth cleaned should have their 
names placed on the waiting list. 
You will be called from your de- 
partment in turn as your name ap- 
pears on the list. Employees are 
not privileged to have their teeth 
cleaned in the dispensary during 
an interval of six months from the 
date of the last cleaning. 

Estimates on the. cost of dental 
work are not given. 

All service rendered in the dis- 
pensary is free to employees of 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany. 

Hours: 
4:30 p. m. 


Their second booklet, “‘Den- 
talgrams,” contains the para- 
graphs used in their 1921 calen- 
dar, some rhymes for the kiddies 
and the following facts about 
the dental dispensary : 


7:30 a. m. to 12 m.; 1 to 


The dental dispensary of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company was 
opened in May, 1918, as a part of 
the medical department. 

At that time one full-time dentist 
was employed, and one chair with 
all necessary equipment was in- 
_ stalled. In July, 1919, another full- 
time dentist was employed, and an- 
other chair installed. Later an x-ray 
machine was added to the equip- 
ment. 

The work consists of examina- 
tions, first-aid treatments, extrac- 








a 
tions, prophylaxis, x-ray and diag. Fact 
nosis, consultation and instruction [| BE 
on the care of the teeth and mouth BTHE | 

The service is entirely free to al| Th 
employees, and the work is done op 
the time of the company. All appli. th 
cants for employment must undergo into | 
a dental examination. All other ployee 
work is voluntary on the part of dvi 
the employees. advice 

The average number of en.- mout! 
ployees during the year 1921 wasM{amil\ 
5,330. The estimated value of the a gres 
dental service to the employees forf . 
the year 1921 was $22,576.25. Thisgee"® 
estimate is based on an averagefe Lh 
which would have been charged by Bhows 
a dentist rendering similar services, §- 

The value of medical and dental?" 
services to a factory can best be other, 
determined by analyzing the “sick-Mfact t 
ness report” from our medical de-Hye—¢ 
partment. Statistics so far avail- An 
able show that the time lost per 
year in industry on account of sick- the fu 
ness will average 48 hours per em-Mchildr 
ployee. } cent € 

During the year 1921 we lost 

teeth 










59,8544 hours on account of sick- 
ness. This is an average of 11% 
hours per employee. Taking the 
above as a basis for our figures, 
we saved 195,986 hours during the 
year; 195,986 hours at 50 cents per 
hour would amount to $97,993 saved 
during the year. 


The three preceding para 
graphs are valuable material for 
you to use with those contained 
in the February issue of ORAL 
HYGIENE when you try to inter- 
est an employer in a plant den- 
tal dispensary. 

In 1921 they issued a weekly 
calendar. At the top of each 
leaf was a statement such as: 

“More THAN Twenty VA- 
RIETIES OF DisEASE GERMS 
Have Breen Founp IN ONE 
MoutTu.” 

—A. TooTHBRUSH. 

At the bottom of each leaf 
was one such as: 

‘““ABSCESSED TEETH Are Pvs 
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| diag. 

: WED TO REMAIN IN. © to 13 900 
<— BE or = viii Total number with decay. in 
mouth THE 4\ OUTH. ; permanent teeth 638 
A. : This calendar, with a picture Total number without decay 
on of the dental dispensary, went we oe ~ eal 262 
adergofinto the homes of all the em- protien ee rer gate 936 





other Boloyees. With two new definite Total number children with 











art off dvices about the care of the fillings in teeth .. 180 
; em.gmouth each week for the whole Total number permanent teet 
1 wafffamily it must surely have been BB genres 0 : 492 
of - agreat education in mouth hy- pe etn Sate te sa 
es for: 

This geene- ; | 
gefee™e heir third smaller booklet Aside from the dental dispen- 


zed by shows the back of a man’s head sary the welfare work benefits 
rvices. Bin one view and his face in an- the employee as follows: 


lental . 
pare: = other, and calls attention to the 


. 1. Affords opportunity to gain 
“sick-Miact that the face is what you ore 7 >< 


knowledge through: 


al de-Misee—of course, he has fine teeth. (a) Library, 
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Examining the teeth of employees’ children in the 
N. C. R. Dispensary- 
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(f) o— by prominent peo- 


(g) Eitseribetinn of newspapers, 
magazines, books, educa- 
‘ tional literature, 
(h) Schools for apprentices, 
(1) University co-operative 
work for young men, 
(j) Century Club for women. 


2. Healthful surroundings. 


. Warm noon lunch at moderate 
cost. 


4. Attractive surroundings to in- 


constr ON 


o 


duce walks during noon hour. 

. Hills and Dales Park for rec- 
reation purposes. 

. Accident prevention and health 
education. 

. Exercise twice daily for health. 

. Good air, light and water af- 
ford physical protection. 

. Prizes offered for best sugges- 
tions create an interest in im- 
provements. 


. All the above make work more 


attractive and widen the vision 
of the employee. 


It benefits the employee’s fam- 


ily as follows: 


Ww 


10. 


as 
1. 


1. N C R Women’s Club. 
2. 


Classes at the Rubicon Club in 
printing and sewing. 


. Boys’, girls’ and men’s gardens. 
. Saturday morning meetings for 


children. 


. Social and educational activi- 


ties at the N C R City Club. 


. Semi-annual dinner and meet- 


ing for successful employees in 
the suggestion contest, to which 
their families are invited. 


. Recreation facilities at Hills 


and Dales Park. 


. Landscape gardening, vegetable 


gardening, and other instruc- 
tions to make the home more 
attractive. 


. Tennis courts near the factory 


for employees’ families. 

The broadened vision of the 
man at his work is reflected in 
the home. 


The community is benefited 
follows: 


Neighborhood improvement in- 
creases the value of property. 





a, 


2. The whole community benefits 
by what is done in one section. 
3. The employee who is happy a 
his work is naturally interested 
in the well-being of the commv.- 
nity. He, therefore, takes an ip. 
terest in civic affairs. © 
4. What one factory does for its 
employees affects the community, 
because these same thoughts are 
carried from the factory to 
neighborhood meetings. 


The company is pepented as 
follows: 


1. Many important improvements 
are made as a result of sugges- 
tions from employees. 

2. Almost four thousand sugges- 
tions are received annually. 

3. The effort to provide better light, 
air and water is repaid by a 
higher standard of health. Hence 
there are fewer accidents and 
less time lost from sickness. 

4. Good surroundings produce bet- 
ter satisfied employees and better 
product. 

5. Employees take an interest in 
the welfare of the company. 

6. The welfare work done in the 
community is reflected in the en- 
ployees of the company. 

7. Employees ane proud of their 
connection with the company. 
8. Interest is taken in education, 

thus increasing efficiency. 


We cannot tell you of the 
many things, like allowing the 
women to come 15 minutes later 
in the morning and leave 15 
minutes earlier in the evening, 
thus avoiding crowded street 
cars; the wonderful safety com- 
mittee, their profit-sharing plan, 
nor the many other opportunt- 
ties afforded employees. 

The Hygiene Department 
staff consists of two physicians, 
four nurses, two masseurs and 4 
dentist with an assistant. Besides 
looking after injuries, minor ail- 
ments and teeth of employees, 
they carry on health education. 
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their workers healthy insofar as 
they can, but that it is also 
good business. Their people are 
trained workers and the com- 
pany has an investment in them. 


This department has reduced 
time off, due to sickness, to a 
very low figure. 

The company believes that it 
is not only their duty to keep 





A New Dental Directory 


The well-known firm of directory publishers, R. L. Polk & Co., have 
in course of preparation a new edition of their Dental Register and 
Directory of the United States and Canada, which will be issued about 
the end of the present year. This will be the thirteenth edition, the last 
having appeared in 1917. Management and compilation of the work is 
under supervision of the Chicago ofhce of the publishers, located in the 
Rand, McNally Building, 538 S. Clark street. Dr. Louis Ottofy, widely 
and favorably known among the. members of the dental profession as a 
dental lexicographer, is taking care of the editorial part of the work. 

The work will contain the names of dentists listed in alphabetical 
order by states, provinces, cities, towns, etc., in the United States, its 
insular and non-contiguous possessions; Canada, according to the prov- 
inces, and Newfoundland; a complete alphabetical list of all the dentists 
of North America; all denital laws. in force, including those most recently 
enacted; the U. S. Army Dental Corps; lists of dental schools, societies, 
boards of dental examiners, auxiliary and post-graduate institutions, 
national and interstate associations, etc. 

Vast and important changes have taken place in the dental profession 
since the material for the last edition was assembled in 1916. The 
entrance of the United States and Canada in the War has led to an 
unprecedented development and progress. As one of the results a con- 
siderable increase in the number of dental practitioners has taken place; 
many changes of location, removals, etc., have also resulted. This natur- 
ally means the addition of a large number of names, corrections and the 
addition of much useful information pertaining to the. present status of 
the profession. 

It is the policy of the publishers to.make this new edition not only a 
directory in the ordinary sense, but a useful work of reference for all 
who are in any way directly or indirectly interested in dentistry. Many 
new features will therefore be added, among them the following: The 
reciprocity arrangements between the several states; dental research; 
dental libraries; societies and clubs; dental fraternities; code of ethics; 
dental insurance, benefit and protective companies; dental societies com- 
posed of specialists; the Army Dental Corps in Canada, as well as in the 
United States; the Navy Dental Corps; industrial dentistry; information 
pertaining to the field of dental hygiene and preventive dentistry; dental 
clinics in public and private schools; dental infirmaries; lists of manufac- 
turers and dealers in dental supplies and specialties made for the use of 
dentists; all recently enacted laws governing the practice of dental 
hygienists; women’s activities in dentistry; associations of dental me- 
chanics and dental assistants; list of dental laboratories; list of the 
principal dental, medical and allied books ‘and their publishers; number 
of dentists according to the decennial United States census; number of 
dentists annually graduated from dental schools; all information obtain- 
able at the time of going to press pertaining to the Seventh International 
Dental Congress to be held in Philadelphia in 1926, and like additional 
information of interest to dentists, manufacturers and dealers. 













IDEAS fh 


By JOHN PHILIP gp 


Part II.—Trumps and Tricks of 
Teaching Tooth-Truths 


IHE first high idea 

New| for hygienists is: 

io, You can catch more 

| converts with mo- 

SEN) lasses than you can 
with vinegar. 

A young dentist, fired with a 
Vesuvius ambition, sought and 
obtained the privilege of teach- 
ing oral hygiene in the schools 
of his community. 

He opened the campaign with 
a flare of fireworks. He sent a 
column article to the local paper 
outlining the marvelous under- 
taking and impressing upon the 
readers the remarkable ability 
of Dr. Blank to carry all to a 
stupendous success. 

He boasted to his patients of 
the signal honor the educators 
of the town had paid him. In 
private and in public places he 
inflicted his one story. 

Like all madcaps, he raced on 
to destruction. When he visited 
the schools, instead of teaching, 
he examined and charted the 
mouths. These charts he mailed 
to parents advising the immedi- 
ate services of a competent den- 
tist. With the charts and let- 
ters he enclosed a sample of 
tooth paste labeled with his 
name and title, “Professor of 
Oral Hygiene.” 
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Upon the charts and station. 
ery appeared in bold type, ‘‘Dr. 
Blank, Professor of Oral Hy- 
giene,’ and his address and office 
hours. 

Soon the storm broke. The 
public howled bloody murder. 
A leading physician added his 
influential kick. The editor 


jumped’ on the Vesuvius dentist 


-with both feet. Everybody took 


a whack at him. 

Result: The school board re- 
scinded the doctor’s privilege 
privilege and “thanked” him for 
his silly services. 

When hauled over the coals, 
Dr. Blank jumped on a high 
horse, threatening suit for breach 
of contract and for fee. Only 
the firm fist of an able attorney 
cleaned up the dirty mess. 

The following brief sugges- 
tions will help you to avoid such 
destructive experiences. ‘These 
lessons were learned from errors 
made by myself and others: 

When planning to teach oral 
hygiene insist upon a carefully 
prepared contract, signed by the 
proper authorities. 

The contract should state spe- 
cifically : 

First-—Your duties, clearly 
defined. 


Second—Minimum number 
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of lessons to be taught. 

Third — Length of time al- 
lotted to delivery of course. 

Fourth—F rom whom you are 
to take orders. 

Fitth—Fee you are to receive 
for complete course. 

Have a clear understanding, 
in black and white, what you 
are to do, and the part of school 
authorities. Once you have en- 
tered into the contract endeavor 
with all your might to live up 
to your promises. Do nothing 
which might provoke an argu- 
ment. 

Work harmoniously with 
shool superintendents and 
school teachers. Seek their ad- 
vice and co-operation. Their 
help, their good will, may turn 
your weak efforts into successful 
channels. 

Do not let your teaching con- 
flict with the regular school cur- 
riculum. ‘Teachers, like dentists, 
hate to be disturbed when busy. 
Always tell teachers when to ex- 
pect you. Arrange your visits 
to suit them. 

The time you are most wel- 
come in the eighth and lower 
grades, both by teachers and 
pupils, is Friday afternoon. The 
end of the week finds school life 
relaxed, ready for visitors. Then 
ahearty welcome awaits you. 

Properly planned, you should. 
teach six classes during the after- 
noon session—three before and 
three after recess. That will 
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send you home highly elated 
over a task well done. 

Do not mass classes. Leave 
each class in its natural set- 
ting. Massing provokes hilarity. 
Every departure from routine 
weakens receptivity of the child 
mind. 

When your duty is to teach 
oral hygiene, then teach only 
oral hygiene. Do not examine 
and chart mouths. Do not dis- 
tribute any advertising matter 
for yourself or for anyone else. 
If any tooth-paste samples are 
to be given out, refer such ad- 
vertising into the hands of the 
proper school authorities. Then 
you are free of all censure. 

Always appear before chil- 
dren in your best bib and tucker. 
Remember you represent the 
dental profession. 

Shine up! 

Shave up! 

Smile up! 

Do not spend one unneces- 
sary moment in a class room. 
Leave as soon as politely possi- 
ble. While there attend strictly 
to business—and only to busi- 
ness. 

Finally, strive assiduously for 
the three big B’s: 

Be prepared. 

BE PREPARED. 

BE PREPARED. 

Add to the above injunctions 
a liberal sprinkling of Chester- 
fieldian common sense and a 
dash of American pep and your 
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work will be eminently success- 
ful. It cannot be otherwise. 


You will be delighted. 


There seems to be a heap of 
doubt as to just how to teach 
an oral hygiene lesson. 

“Shall I read it from the 
book ?” 

“Would yuu advise commit- 
ting it to memory and then re- 
citing it?” 

“Tam afraid to speak ex- 
temporaneously. When I stand 
before a class I shake clear 
through. My mind becomes.a 
blank. I chill with fear.” 

Such confessions are familiar 
to us. The very idea of stand- 
ing before children scares the 
sense out of the uninitiated. To 
tell a story and drive home a 
lesson seems an insurmountable 
task. 

“IT simply can’t do it,” con- 
fessed one young dentist to me. 
“There is nothing I would enjoy 
more than teaching hygiene to 
school children. ‘The work ap- 
peals to me. But standing and 
talking, wel], I simply can’t 
do it.” : 

I replied: “Yet that is the 
very thing you are doing at pres- 
ent. You are standing here talk- 
ing most charmingly. That story 
vou just told me of the screen 
version of David Copperfield 
could not be beat. It was ex- 
tremely interesting. You have 
the qualifications of a fine pub- 
lic speaker. Unfortunately, you 
do not know it.” 

He looked at me in surprise. 
He was about to protest and 
argue. But I waved his objec- 
tions aside with: ‘‘Now listen. 
Let me prove my point. Give 


oe 


me a chance to fill your cup of 
joy to overflowing. If you will 
follow my instructions I prom. 
ise that before many moons wax 
and wane you will acknowledge 
the correctness of my surprising 
contentions.” 

We were good chums. After 
a later conference he agreed to 
follow my advice. He was a 
faithful worker. I knew that. 
Hence my confidence in the out- 
come. 

It is always a safe bet ona 
person who works honestly and 
industriously. Such cannot lose. 

To all my readers who long 
for the ability to stand and talk, 
[ offer the same suggestions and 
directions which I gave my 
young friend who said, “I sim- 
ply can’t do it.” They have 
lifted him out of obscurity and 
set him in high places. In day- 
and Sunday-school, before 
lodges, patriotic and public gath- 
erings, he is always a welcome 
speaker. Will it so, and the 
same pleasure of honor and pres- 
tige will be yours. 

The first lesson I gave my 
young friend was as _ follows: 
From the Colgate Chew-Chew 
Engine booklet I had him read 
and re-read the story of “The 
Three Giant Cares.” 

The story tells of a banker 
who tested applicants for clerk- 
ship in his institution by having 
them pass through his private of- 
fice merely to write their names. 
After the clerk had been chosen, 
a friend of the banker asked 
him: ‘Why did you decide upon 
that young man? His writing 
is not perfect. There are many 
who wrote their names far bet- 
ter than did your choice,” 
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The banker smiled as he re- 
plied: ‘“‘What you say is true. 
The young man I chose wrote 


only a fair hand. But when he ™ 


came into my office and took off 


his hat, I saw that his hair was . 


trimmed and neatly brushed. 
When he wrote his.name I no- 
ticed that his hands were clean 
and his finger nails well cared 
for. And when he bade me 
‘Good morning’ I observed that 
his teeth were also clean and 
well kept. I therefore concluded 
that he practiced the three cares 
of a gentleman, namely, care of 
the hair, teeth and hands.” 

The banker concludes his re- 
marks with this striking philoso- 
phy: “If young men do not care 
for those things I can see, how 
much less will they care for the 
things I cannot see?” 

This story I directed my 
young friend to tell whenever 
the opportunity offered. I ad- 
vised him to tell it over and 
over, each time trying to embel- 
lish it with an emphasis, a mean- 
ing gesture, a descriptive expres- 
sion of the face, a retard, an ac- 
celerando, a crescendo of the 
voice, to use every art which 
might visualize more impres- 
sively the scenes and _ activities 
of the story. 

Now let my young Demos- 
thenes relate his experiences: 

“I started telling the story to 
young patients in the operating 
chair. I practiced on boys who 
came into my home. [I tried it 
on friends. 

“The first dozen tellings were 
rather weak. I could not inject 
into it a lively spirit. I could 
hot visualize it. But I stuck. I 
was determined. Finally I saw 


daylight. After a score or more 
experiences I noticed the com- 
ing of pep. 

“One evening I called upon a 
friend, a scoutmaster who was 
entertaining a party of scouts in 
his home. After our business 
conversation he asked me to say 
a few words to the boys. At 
first his request took my breath. 
I was about to refuse when up 
popped my practiced story. 
Well, I gulped down a lump of 
fear and told “The Three Giant 
Cares of a Gentleman.’ 

“Say, it went with a bang. I 
surprised myself. “Tchey appeared 
delighted. “They must have en- 
joyed it, for they later insisted 
that I give them a series of talks 
on hygiene, which I did—quite 
satisfactorily.” : 

‘“‘How many times have you 
told that story?” I asked several 
months after taking him under 
my wing. 

“Not less than two hundred. 
Besides, I have added ‘Speckled 
Apples’ and ‘Silks and Smiles’ 
to my repertoire.” 

Then he smiled trickily. “By 
the way, have you ever heard of 
Mary Silks? Let me tell you 
the story.” 

And before I could cut him 
off that oratorical yap stood up 
and told me one of my own cre- 
ations so delightfully that I 
hardly recognized it. 

After congratulating him 
upon his admirable performance 
I asked how often he had in- 
flicted Mary Silks upon others. 

His head tilted studiously, 
eyes raised, he drawled out: 
“Ah, far oftener than ‘Giant 
Cares.’ Ah!—hem! —if my 
memory serves me accurately, 
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the number of the present tell- 
ing is—ah!—hem!—three hun- 
dred and s-i-x-t-y - e-i-g-h-t.” 

The laugh was on me. He 
had learned his lesson, and 
learned it well. 

The second suggestion I gave 
to my young friend, and which 
I pass on to you is: 

Set up an attractive, saleable, 
inspiring target. 

Professor N. C. Schaeffer, for 
many years superintendent of 
Pennsylvania schools, once told 
me: ‘Most teachers fail be- 
cause they do not know what 
they want to teach. Their pur- 
poses are vague, hazy, uncertain. 
The results naturally are dull, 
insipid lessons.”’ 

When preparing an oral hy- 
giene lesson, know clearly what 
you want to teach. Determine 
definitely your purposes. 

Add the elements of attrac- 
tiveness, merit and power. Re- 
duce all to black and white. 
Then test the results with 
the five following questions: 

1. Is the bullseye of 
the target my chief 
aim? 

2. Aremy ways 
and means log- 
ical? 

3. Ismy creed 
orthodox ? 

4. Uponwhat 
grounds do [I 
claim merit for 
my proposition ? 

5. Arethe mer- 
its self - evident, 
hence inspiring ? 

Having given these 
brief instructions, I di- 
rected my young friend to 
prepare a suitable target for 
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teaching “The Three Giant 
Cares” to a class of the eighth 
grade. 
_ [ advised him to keep in mind 
that he would speak to boys and 
girls about thirteen years of 
age; that such is a sensitive, 
critical period in young life. It 
is the time when children open 
their big, bright eyes and ‘“‘dis- 
cover” the world; when first 
they feel the friction of society. 
No time in child-life presents 
more perplexing problems. 

As the result of my directions 
I received target No. 1, illus- 
trated below. From the target | 
would conclude that my young 
friend’s chief aim is to teach that 
the greatest reward for practic- 
ing “The Three Giant Cares” 
is health. He evidently wishes 
to show that proper care of the 
body, especially of the dental 
organs, insures this health, plus 
beauty, unto old age. 

He baits his hook with beauty, 
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service, health—three commodi- 
ties the supply of which never 
met the demand. 

Such a target apparently 
meets every requirement. 
would call jt good. It is fairly 
attractive. It displays selling 
points. Undoubtedly it would 
inspire results. 

But let me ask: 
enough ? 

Does it measure up to our 
ideals? 

Cannot the lesson yield 
deeper, grander truths? 

For answer, let us consider 
target No. 2, shown below. 

If I placed on one tray 
Beauty, and on another Charm- 
ing Culture (beauty, plus grace, 
intellect, dignity, poise, refine- 
ment), it would not take you a 
year to choose. 

There is no easier commodity 
to sell than Cheerful Citizen- 
ship. Can you recall how, as a 
child, your favorite person in 
the community was some kind, 
genial, sunny soul? ‘They al- 
ways smiled upon you. 
And, of course, you al- 
ways smiled back 
tothem. It is, in- 
deed, a poor sales- 
man who cannot 
sell sunshine. 

What of Con- 
stant Character ? 
Is it attractive, 
saleable, inspir- 
ing? There is no 
soul so seared, no 
life so dwarfed, 
but leaps and 
thrills to hero wor- 
ship. . 

Especially does hero wor- 
ship appeal to young lives. 


Is it big 


Where is the child who does not 
admire Ulysses; John Halifax, 
Gentleman; D’Artangan; Jean 
Valjean; the Crusaders? Who 
of us have not wished, many 
times, that we might play such 
noble roles upon life’s stage? 

The chief lesson that I want 
“The Giant Cares” to teach is 
the philosophy of the banker, 
namely, “If young men do not 
care for those things I can see, 
how much less will they care 
for the things I cannot see.” 

The fellow who cares not a 
rap that his mouth looks like a 
sewer does not want to preach 
morality to me. ‘The bull-pup 
for him. And similar treat- 
ment for the long-haired, longer- 
finger-nailed geezer who boasts 
of his culture and refinement. 

I want to teach that observ- 
ance of “The Giant Cares” 
gives more than beauty, service, 
health. I want to teach that a 
boy or girl takes the first step 
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toward charming culture, cheer- superficial. It does not match 
ful. citizenship and constant present-day speed. 
character when they consider Ours must be deeper, grander, 
the feelings of others by keep- Ours must be a crusade for he- 
ing their persons always clean roic virtues; for courtesy, cul- 
and attractive. ture, refinement, loyalty, fidelity, 

Ours is more than a plea for character. Such a glorious target 
clean teeth. More than a cam- places the hygienists upon a high 
paign against decay and disease. plane that will win the glowing 
Such a target is too trivial, too admiration of all society. 

(To be continued) | 





Educational and Efficiency Society for 
Dental Assistants 


The Educational and Efficiency Society for Dental Assistants of 
Massachusetts was organized December 20, the object being to help the 
dental assistants render better service to the dentist and to the patient. 
Plans are under way for instruction in office accounting, laboratory 
technic, x-ray development, mixing of alloys and cements, as well as 
other office routine, besides surgical assistance in extractions, etc. The 
Society has extended a cordial invitation to all assistants of ethical 
practitioners who might wish to become members. 

Information regarding the Society may be secured from either Mrs. 
F. E. Jeffrey, president, 219 Essex street, Salem, Mass., or Miss Madeline 
Taylor, secretary, 173 Cabot street, Beverly, Mass. 

Other officers are Miss Esther Hyland, vice president; Miss Christie 
M. Hall, treasurer; Miss Bessie E. Holden is chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 





According to the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer, Dr. J. M. 
Templeton, who can make about the best five-minute speech of anybody in 
North Carolina and can tell a story along with the best of them—and 
without the help of the American Bureau of Humor, either—brought a 
brand new one in from Cary the other day, clothing with a local setting, 
but declining to tell who the preacher was. 

Anyhow, the preacher wasn’t giving satisfaction to his congregation. 
His sermons were too short, and they were of exceeding poor quality, and 
ill delivered. A committee went to see if he couldn’t do better. “It’s my 
teeth,” the preacher told them. ‘They have got so bad I can’t preach and 
I can’t do anything.” 

“So they ordered him a set of teeth from Sears Roebuck,” Dr. Tem- 
pleton reports. ‘They came, and his sermons improved immediately. 
And then they got to being too long. Instead of preaching 15 minutes, he 
preached two hours, and then went to three. Finally the committee went 
back to see him again and complain. 

“ Te’s these teeth,’ the preacher reported. ‘I just can’t seem to quit 
talking.’ So they wrote to Sears Roebuck about it, and in due time there 
came back a letter saying that the company was very sorry. They had 
inadvertently sent a set of women’s teeth, but would be glad to exchange 
them if the others were returned,” 
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Pages from the Diary of the 
Modern Dental Samuel Pepys 














By SAMUEL PEPYS, Jr., 





D.D.S. 


The Chicago Meeting (continued) 


aR. EDWARD H. 
1 HATTON had 
an unusually in- 

teresting clinic, 
ete) which was at- 
Ended principally by the 
highbrows—the men who are 
doing research work—as a 
subject of this kind naturally 
appeals to them. I looked 
around and saw Weston 
Price, of Cleveland, McMiul- 
lan, of Cincinnati, and others 
of note, who are doing work 
that is worth while. The sub- 
ject, “The Relation Between 
Bone Changes of the Jaw, 
Chronic Periapical Diseases, 
So-Called Pyorrhea, and 
Radiographs,” was well dem- 
onstrated by means of lan- 
tern slides and by one of the 
best microscope projectors 
that it has ever been my pleas- 
uretolookupon. The subject 
may have appeared unus- 
ually deep for the lay mind, 
but was presented in a sim- 
ple manner. To those who 
have followed the scientific 
phases of this work, it was 
interesting insofar as the re- 
lation of Hatton’s work with 
that of Black and Merryfield 
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—one can be checked against 
the other. 

These able men are get- 
ting to the bottom of a great 
many of our problems by the 
good work that they are 
doing. I was rather surprised 
to learn that Hatton’s work 
extended beyond diet. It was 
my good fortune at one time 
to hear him give a presenta- 
tion on the latter subject, 
and he analyzed it from 
every. angle, and it was one 
of the most sensible talks 
that it has been my pleasure 
to listen to, as he did not 
take the standpoint of an ex- 
tremist on any point. 

I left his diet lecture with- 
out that feeling that I was 
starving to death or founder- 
ing myself with food. 

His present work is pre- 
sented in the same sane man- 
ner that his diet problems 
were presented, and it is so 
unusual to have an individ- 
ual with the pleasing manner 
that he possesses present 
such a scientific subject. He 
goes about his work with a 
smile on his face and is ever 
ready to answer any ques- 
tions. His work was of such 
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interest that the Program 
Committee continued his 
clinic the same afternoon. 

The clinic of J. W. Craw- 
ford, of Milwaukee, was well 
presented. He was assisted 
by another individual who 
also possessed a great deal of 
knowledge of the subject. 
They did not concentrate 
their entire clinic on the prin- 
ciple of construction of full 
dentures, but also demon- 
strated the importance of 
Monson’s work, as seen in 
the mouths of those who 
were standing around listen- 
ing to the clinician. 

The work of Monson is 
not confined to the articula- 
tion of the teeth by means of 
an articulator, but takes in 
every phase of dentistry, as 
applied to articulation, facial 
form, restoration of the oc- 
clusal planes, etc. 

The clinic of Theodore B. 
Kurtz and Loren D. Sayre 
gave in detail an outline of 
selected cases where porce- 
lain jacket crowns are indi- 
cated, especially giving em- 
phasis to anterior cases that 
are broken down—or where 
there are large fillings ren- 
dering them unsightly—and 
demonstrated that the nat- 
ural contour between the 
roots and crowns can be re- 
stored, rendering the restora- 
tion more ideal than any 
other restoration used in the 
mouth. ; 

This is a wonderful state- 
ment to make, as so few in 
the dental profession realize 


the possibility of porcelain 
jacket crowns. 

Talking to George Thomp. 
son in the lobby we reviewed 
a great many phases of por- 
celain jacket crowns, and 
George has practically come 
to the point where the porce- 
lain restoration by means of 
a jacket crown, applied to al- 
most any tooth, is becoming 
a simpler procedure to him 
than the construction of any 
other type of crown—which 
is so evident that it is not in 
reality the extreme technic 
procedure that it was so 
commonly thought. With 
time, and experience in the 
manipulation of the mate- 
rials used, etc., the finished 
product can be turned out in 
approximately the same time 
that any other type of crown 
can be made. 

The porcelain field lost one 
of its great artists, I learned 
at this meeting, from Dr. 
Stuvan, who informed me 
that my dear friend, Dr. L. 
E. Custer, of Dayton, passed 
away at his home recently. 

What a debt the profes- 
sion owes to this individual. 
who worked out so many of 
our early porcelain furnace 
problems, and a great many 
more technical procedures 
that have probably been for- 
gotten by the profession, but 
have left a lasting trail. 

I saw in the lobby his old 
sidekick, Charles Mills, of 
Ohio, and I refrained from 
mentioning Custer’s name to 
him, but it was not lon 
until he stated to me that 
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this was the first meeting in 
seventeen years that he had 
attended when Custer was 
not with him. 

I guess Callahan and Cus- 
ter, coming from the same 
state, can now talk over their 
problems and not have to 
worry about a lot of petty 
discussion. 

On a train recently I met 
one of the Chicago oral sur- 
geons going to a meeting, 
and we had quite a general 
talk about dentists in gen- 
eral—you know how you get 
together and just gossip 
about one another, not harm- 
ful, but just gossip, not of a 
slanderous nature. I hope 
no dentist would be guilty ot 
such a breach, but you know 
the kind—how they talk 
about you and me. 

Well, he got my nanny 
when he lit on us mechanical 
fellows and said dentistry 
was beyond that. This 
thought came to me when I 
was thinking of my good old 
friend Custer, who was a 
wonderful mechanic and 
made possible a great many 
features of dentistry that 
would not have been possi- 
ble had not the mechanical 
features predominated. 

Dentistry built its original 
reputation upon the con- 
struction of dentures, bridge- 
work, etc., which, in the 
main, was mechanical, and 
of course we carried it to an 
extreme, aS we do every- 
thing else. 

Hunter called our atten- 
ton to our extreme work 






fifty years ago, but it was 
not brought home to us until 
recent years. 

The stomatologist” has 
played his part on the pro- 
gressive side of our work, 
but it cannot be overlooked 
that more teeth are con- 
served by restorations than 
by other known means. 

I don’t care to be belittled, 
as I understand the good 
work done on the other end 
and do recognize the patho- 
logical problems. 

The faulty mechanical 
work, I also realize, brings 
about just as much harm as 
if never done. But this bird 
depends upon the profession 
for his cases, and I would 
not ride them, especially 
when the bread and butter 
are entirely dependent upon 
the dental profession, and 
it’s just as well to get down 
to earth. 

The medical degree doesn’t 
make you a finished operator 
unless you have the mechan- 
ical sense in your operating 
technic. | 

List your name in the tele- 
phone book with the other 
dentists in your town and 
don’t pose entirely on your 
medical degree—and, for 
God’s sake, don’t be ashamed 
of your dental degree. 

I looked in at the clinic of 
Ralston J. Lewis. He was 
showing a lot of motion pic- 
tures on conductive anesthe- 
sia, that I had seen before, by 
some manufacturer of tab- 
lets. Later on I looked in 
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and they were doing some 
work with rabbits. 

The clinic of Edward D. 
Coolidge was on “Root Ca- 
nal Problems.” He is going 
about his work in a very ex- 
perienced manner, nothing 
radical, nothing new, classi- 
fying the conditions found, 
and the causes of periapical 
pathology. His sterilization 
of instruments, and the prep- 
aration of the field of opera- 
tion, are like we have been 
doing in the last few years, 
but his treatment of pulpless 
teeth and disinfecting with- 
out injury to the tissues 
where drugs are used was 
rather an unusual phase of 
his work. The entire clinic 
was well presented, using a 
number of splendid draw- 
ings, models and lantern 
slides. 

The clinic of M. S. Sorley 
demonstrated the use of mi- 
crometers for. determining 
the percentage of gold 
shrinkage in our castings, 
and gave a resume of fifteen 
hundred castings and his 
fiindings in an endeavor to 
discover the cause of gold 
shrinkage in the casting 
process. , 

The clinic of Edward Neil, 
of Memphis, assisted by W. 
E. Mayer, on stabilizing the 
lower dentures by an exten- 
sion of the plate in the region 
of the mylohyoid ridge and 
muscle and the tissues in the 
tonsilar area, was well at- 
tended. I have seen this 
clinic given before by an in- 
dividual I don’t just remem- 





———, 


ber, but I think his name 
is Bowen, from Nashville 
Tenn. 

. He went into the anatomy 
of the periotonsil region 
with a wet specimen. The 
procedure has a practical ap. 
plication in about twenty per 
cent of well-selected cases, 
and if used where not indi- 
cated no results will be ob- 
tained, especially if there is 
movable tissue. A _ special 
set of trays for taking the 
impression was shown. 

The clinic of F. W. Merry- 
field and G. R. Lundquist 
was on “Peridental Men- 
brane Problems.’’ They 
showed a rational method of 
treatment, based on the his- 
tology and pathology of the 
tissue involved. I witnessed 
the Merryfield clinic at the 
last meeting, and he had 
some new slides and modif- 
cations of what he had done 
the year previous. 

The clinic of Polk Akers 
on cast removal bridgework 
was a beautiful demonstra 
tion of the art of dentistry. 
The doctor showed a lot of 
wonderful attachments and 
fitting cases to prevent un- 
due strain on the abutment 
teeth or tissues. 

He demonstrated the prep- 
aration of abutments, wax 


models, etc. However, when. 


it came to the character of 
the gold used, I guess I had 
better not say anything 
about it. 

Dr. J. S. Christian, L. 
T. Sanders and W. C. Reed, 
occupied the big ballroom, 
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and in the various sections 
of the room they displayed 
their steps in the construc- 
tion of full dentures. They 


had a wonderful display of. 


models and finished plates 
showing technical treatment 
of abnormal conditions in an 
edentulous mouth. The work 
was done with a Gysi articu- 
lator and another type. I 
talked to the clinician about 
ijt and he didn’t know a 
whole lot about it; it should 
not have been shown until 
the clinician knew all about 
it Every 24 hours a new 
articulator appears — before 
bing worked with long 
enough to know what its 
merits or demerits are. This 
gets my goat. 

The clinic of Austin F. 
James on “Traumatic Occlu- 
sion” was rather unusual for 
a pyorrhea specialist, or a 
periodontist, to show, as they 
usually clinic on scaling the 
teeth, preparation of the gin- 
giva, the polishing of teeth, 
or something of that kind. 
However, Jesse James, as he 
is known by his friends, had 
a patient in the chair and 
prepared the occlusal surface 
for the benefit of those 
around him with a good old 
foot engine while seated on 
an operating stool. 

This‘ chap James has a 
physique which towers over 
the Wrigley Building, but 
possesses a pair of hands 
with digits that respond to 
the minutest details. 

He has always been an 
artist when working around 









the gingiva, and his work 
has always been recognized 
as par excellence. His work 
on diagnosis revolved around 
the Monson principles. That 
type of case where there is 
the highest type of develop- 
ment of the jaw was used as 
a basis for demonstration. I 
could not quite get the clinic 
initially until he began to 
prepare the occlusal surface 
of quite a number of teeth, 
where the occlusion was 
doing an injury to the peri- 
dental membrane, or where 
high points disarranged the 
entire occlusion—to relieve 
traumatic occlusion. He was 
getting his contact point and 
locating the high striking 
point with articulating paper 
and then relieving the cases 
indicated by his examina- 
tion. He called attention to 
the fact that we give so little 
attention to what traumatic 
occlusion produces in the 
mouth. 

Herbert A. Potts gave a 
clinic on diagnosis. I looked 
in for only a few minutes, 
but I know of his connection 
with the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and that he is recog- 
nized as a capable man. 

The clinic of Ernest W. 
Browning, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was on the program 
as “Radiographic Technic.” 
This clinician should not be 
confused with another radio- 
dontist with a similar name 
from Denver, whom I ex- 
pected to see. When I got 
into the clinic room I figured 
that I was going to get some 
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technic in order to improve 
my positions, etc., but there 
was no technic. 

I don’t know if he gave 
any technic in the remaining 
clinics that he conducted; 
however, during my stay, I 
felt very sorry for the clin- 
ician, and especially for the 
Program Committee. 

There was evidently some 
slip-up on this clinic; after 
the talk by the clinician I 
thought I had the situation 
pretty well analyzed. The 
doctor has taken some work 
from an x-ray man named 
Mr. McCormick, out west, 
and was the advance agent 
for boosting an x-ray show. 

There was no doubt in my 
mind that the Program Com- 
mittee had never seen or 
heard this man talk or give 
a clinic before, or had any 
knowledge that this McCor- 
mick chap was to be the big 
feature, and that there was 
another avenue of “getting it 
over.” 

Browning was, no doubt, 
recommended to the Pro- 
gram Committee by a Chi- 
cago man who has done 
some of this technical work 
and had an axe to grind. 
There was a general spread- 
ing of salve for McCormick 
and the other individual lo- 
cated in Chicago. Well, 
when there was no technic 
forthcoming, and there was 
nothing unusual in the pic- 
tures and the clinician had 
to look around to locate the 
point that he wanted to em- 
phasize in the x-ray films 





loaned him by McCormick to 
be interpreted, I had them 
spotted before he ever located 
them. Special emphasis was 
placed upon cutting a film of 
small dimensions, for isolat- 
ing the teeth, and radio- 
graphing them, protecting 
the film with a metal back. 
Some eighteen or twenty 
years ago I spent a week in 
Dr. Edmund Kell’s office in 
New Orleans; he was mak- 
ing x-rays of individual teeth 
and the x-ray film was placed 
between two pieces of un- 
vulcanized rubber, and made 
the prettiest adaptation to 
any particular area in the 
mouth that an operator de- 
sires to obtain. There was 
nothing new that I could see 
in the isolation of teeth, so 
far as the work was con- 
cerned; it was just average 
work. The clinician stepped 
down into every field of den- 
tistry, and illustrated the in- 
portance of making x-rays, 
and told one story about the 
troupe, who stopped off on 
their way, giving lectures in 
various cities, and in the city 
of Omaha witnessed an oper- 
ation done by one of the big- 
gest oral surgeons there. 
He didn’t mention his 
name, but he said that he 
witnessed the removal of 
some cysts and granulomas; 
it was for the wife of a phy- 
sician, and he was astounded 
when the operator finished, 
for he had overlooked in the 
X-rays a cyst in the location 
, of the anterior teeth. The 
embarrassing position of the 
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operator he attributed to 
poor x-ray films. 

Now no good oral sur- 
geon, I hope, will start to 
operate on any case with a 
poor set of films. 

Well, he worked hard try- 
ing to get over his talk, and 
the audience, as I noticed, 


‘were Shifting around in 


their seats, and a great many 
of them were leaving. He 
began to tell about this won- 
derful McCormick fellow 
and what he had done for 
radiographs. I never heard 
personally a great deal about 
him—read some of his stuff 
in the Research Journal. 

When Browning is through 
with his talk about McCor- 
mick, he asks him to the 
floor. 

He gets up and tells about 
the wonderful work that 
Browning and another indi- 
vidual are doing in Chicago, 
and then McCormick states 
that all authorities on x-ray 
are wrong, and if they would 
just do the reverse to what 
they are doing they would 
be right. 

Well, he told us all about 
himself and Dr. Browning, 
and how important the work 
was, but there was no infor- 
mation imparted. 

I then returned to another 
clinic in which I was more 
interested, and later inquired 


from quite a number of those 


who were in the audience 
whom I knew personally, 
and I said, “Well, what did 
youu get?’ and they ali 
seemed to have the same re- 






sponse: “Not a thing,a meet- 
ing of slapping one another 
on the back, and telling one 
another how good they are.” 

I felt sorry for this chap 
Browning. He looks like he 
is a good fellow, but badly 
misled. He got so nervous 
during his talk, trying to get 
it over, that he had to pull 
off his coat. Now I have no 
doubt but what this man 
Browning will develop in 
time to be a very capable 
man, but he has to be broad 
enough to find out that there 
are men of note in the coun- 
try who have been for a 
great many years doing 
some wonderful work and 
that they are not all wrong 
just because McCormick’s 
work was published in the 
Research Journal some time 
ago. If McCormick were cor- 
rect in all of his statements, 
there is no question but 
that these men would have 
adopted his technic. I in- 
quired toward the end of the 
meeting from one of those in 
attendance at the clinic. I 
said, “Well, tell me frankly, 
what was the game?” and he 
said, “Well, I spoke to Mc- 
Cormick, and the latter said- 
that if they got enough bisi- 
ness together he would stay 
over and give them his 
work.” “Well,” I said, “that’s 
the hook, is it, old chap? I 
thought I was on, but it took 
me a long time to get it.” It 
kind of reminded me of the 
hypodermic fellow who gave 
you a lot of anatomy, while 
the story of the injection 
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could be demonstrated in 
about twenty minutes’ time 
if you had any intelligence at 
all. 

A. P. Gruen gave a very 
well-arranged clinic, using 
the Knapp method of wax 
elimination, and had an un- 
usually good display of tech- 
nic stuff. He had one of the 
largest castings that I have 
ever seen anywhere. It was 
in a large demonstrating 
model, and the size of it was 
astounding, as I had no idea 
that a casting of that size 
could be made with such 
accurate fit. He showed a 
very interesting articulator 
model with ‘finished inlays, 
showing contact points and 
the protection of the inter- 
proximal space. 

Those of you who have 
never used the dry powdered 
graphite, as he was using it 
by painting it on with a 
camel’s hair brush upon the 
wax pattern, which gives 
your wax a smooth surface, 
bringing out all the defects 
in wax patterns, would have 
been interested. He gave 
special emphasis to this fea- 
ture and showed a beautiful 
impression of a coin that 
would make him probably 
one of the best counterfeiters 
in the country—although it 
was not intended for that 
purpose. He deserves a great 
deal of credit for the splen- 
did clinic. | 

The clinic by Burne O. 
Sippy on “Periodic Treat- 
ment of Malocclusion” can- 
not be covered, as it was im- 





possible to be everywhere at 
one time at this magnifice:, 
meeting. 

The clinic of Stanley B. 
Tylman was an interestinz 
stereopticon lecture an/ 
clinic discussing the porce- 
lain jacket crown and its 
modification. I had the pleas- 
ure of hearing Dr. Tylman 
give his clinic last year, and 
it was a very marked im- 
provement over the presen- 
tation of his previous work, 
and the illustration of cases 
showed the diagnostic phases 
relative to the selection of 
cases where this type of a 
crown is indicated and con- 
tra indicated. 

J. R. Blayney gave a clinic 
on root canal technic, and as 
I had taken in the work of 
Cooley I thought I had about 
enough of this phase of the 
work, although I understand 
from those in attendance at 
the clinic that it was weili 
presented. 

The clinic of William H. 
Logan was another one that. 
I didn’t see, although Bili 
some oral surgeon and as 
Dean of the Chicago Dental 
College I understand he is 
making good. If he is a3 
good a college executive as 
he was during the War, je 
is going to put over a bi, 
school. 
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A lecture by Arthur G. | 


Loomis on “Human Nutr- 
tion” was well attended. A 
short time ago I read a vei; 
able paper from his pen. Wé 
are all getting pretty wel: 
fed up on this subject, and 
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since we have left focal in- 
‘ction we have been harp- 
ifig on this. I wish someone 
would take up the next im- 
portant phase, say, why den- 
fists get stoop - shouldered 
and have trouble with their 
feet. 

Carroll W. Stuart gave a 
clinic on local anesthesia and, 
like Ralston Lewis’ clinic, I 
had to pass this over. 

The clinic by Thomas E. 
Rose on movable removal 
bridgework explained the 
theory of the work, its indi- 
cations and applications, the 
principles to be observed in 
the preparation of an abut- 
ment, preserving vitality, 
paralleling of attachments, 
making of saddles and plac- 
ing of bridges, and was 
shown, in steps, by 25 indi- 
vidual clinicians from Chi- 
cago, who went into a great 
many phases of this type of 
bridgework. The work was 
~beautifully done, and each 
tlinician displayed great in- 
terést in each step presented, 
showing an immense amount 
of enthusiasm — although 
some of the work was not 
done by the individual show- 
ing it, but was taken out of 
a Saraple case, 








However, this was no Fe- 
flection on the individual. 


| Each clinic was of an educa- 


tional character. Again my 
{<@ was disturbed after re- 
wewing this beautiful work 
te find that one of the sales- 
men, Or one party who is 





particularly interested in the 
manufacturing of the attach- 
ments used in the construc- 
tion of this work, was 
around, seeing that an audi- 
ence was supplied for. the 
clinicians, and knocking out 
for me all of the good things 
that the clinicians were at- 
tempting to demonstrate. 
The patenting of any attach- 
ment, device, etc., is against 
the code of ethics of the 
American Dental Associa- 
tion, is not approved by the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion, and should not be en- 
couraged in any dental so- 
ciety. The usual alibi of how 
much money was spent in 
getting up the work — no- 
body asked anyone to do 
these things, and if they 
don’t want to they don’t 
have to spend their money. 
If they have anything of real 
merit that needs money, the 
Committee on Research of 
the American Dental Asso- 
ciation will provide such nec- 
essary funds, provided suf- 
ficient proof is established 
that there is a necessity for 
the indicated research. 

As the banquet was not 
set until 7 o’clock, we had 
from 4:30 to 6:30, allowing 
for time to get into our 
dinner jackets, to look over 
the manufacturers’ exhibit, 
which was a bigger show 
than we had at the American 
Dental Association meeting 
at Cleveland. 

(To be concluded) 
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Havana 


ENE of the most beautiful cities in the} 
ee ¥ world is just a little way from the coast | fun; 
team) Of Florida. city 
Se we) While the blizzards sweep over the J sutt 
ene States in early February the Gulf Stream gives J 1 
to Cuba the climate that in winter is springtime and J slid 
in summer is much less humid than many areas youl 
further north. its | 

As you near the border of the deep blue Gulf I 
Stream, sailing over a summer sea into the moonlit §W4y 
By, you ou suddenly discover on the horizon the far- Jo li 
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A sort of tropical Paris that Americans 
should know better. 
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The Dental Welfare Foundation might make use 
of this lighthouse 


flung lights of a great city. It looks as though the 
city were submerged and only the lights reached the 
surface of the ocean. 

The rolling of the ship gives way to a smooth 
glide as you enter the seendh of the harbor and on 





your left is the clear cream-colored Moro Castle with 
its Maxfield Parrish lighthouse in the foreground. 

If the Dental Welfare Foundation could find some 
way of printing ““‘Watch Your Teeth’’ on the beams 
of light, the old Castle would do more good in the 
future than it has done harm in the past. 

The Odontological Society of Havana is a credit 
t0a great City. 

The dentists of Havana are the kind of men we 
want in dentistry. Well-educated, energetic, pel 
gressive, ethical, capable. Many of them speak as 
good English as we do and far better Spanish. Also, 
they know just as much dentistry as we do, so if you 
po to Havana to tell them anything about dentistry 
e sure you tell something that you could get by 
with at home. 

The courtesy of Cubans to each other is remark- 
able. The citizens of that island republic have the 
big idea that so far as the welfare of the country is 
concerned they are all equally citizens regardless of 
ancestry. 8 
There is no race feeling or prejudice — in public. 
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The Odontdlogical Society of Havana is a-‘most 
attentive audience. 




















So they all unite to treat every citizen with kindly 
consideration. Privately the Cubans do just as we 
do — they have their own circle of friends. 

Fortunately for Cuba, the Republic is young. 
Like the United States they started out with freedom 
—Cuba Libre. 

After they have had every kind of a politician from 
unsuccessful lawyer to lofty idealist, to say nothing 
of teapot domers legislating their liberties and theit 
cash away from them for about one hundred and 
forty-eight years, they will probably find themselves 
in the same fix that we are in now. 

One thing that the American, coming home from 
a foreign country, realizes is the adherence of out 
government to the statement of David that ‘‘all men 
are liars.’’ 

You must make a declaration of all your goods fi Readi 
and then go through a customs examination where ae 
your declaration is merely considered a proof that Proct 
you are a bigger liar than anyone else except the othet 
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ople who came over on the same boat. They may 
Paght at that. 

The Odontological Society of Havana is a most 
attentive audience and as an entertainment committee, 
they are in a class by themselves. 

The dentists in Havana stand very high in the 
cmmunity. It is right that they should do so. 

Senor Recio’s dental depot in O'Reilly Street 
would be a credit to any large city in this country. 

I wanted to know why a Spanish town would 
name one of their most important business streets 
‘O'Reilly’’ and they told me that O'Reilly was the 
first Irishman to land there. 

The Dental School, which is a department of the 
National University, is conducted very ably by its 
dean — Professor Dr. Marcelino Weiss. The school 
must soon move into larger quarters because the 
number of students is rapidly on the increase and 
the clinic is very large. 
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ods Reading from left to right: Mr. J. M. Morales, Jr., Dr. Fernando Valverde, 
ere Dr. Abelardo Jimenez, Mr. Arquimedes Recio, Mr. W. Linford Smith, 

Dr. Teodoro Miranda, Dr. Adolfo A. de Poo, Dr. Andres Weber, Dr. Rea 
hat @@ Proctor McGee, Dr. Wine Right, Dr. Marcelino Weiss, Dr. Rafael Biada, 
h Dr. Blas Rocafort, Dr. Ramon Moller, Dr. Paul N. Montero, Dr. Rafael 
‘Cl ME Reineke, Dr. Ulises Odio, Dr. Miquel E. Bestard. 
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pioneers in dental education. Their course is well. 
balanced and their students are intelligent, industrious 
and earnest | 

Havana is a beautiful, clean, healthful, pleasant 
city. They don’t have much liquor there; most of it 
is shipped to the United States. 

They do have a pleasant climate and radio and 
races and grand opera and artistic buildings and 
monuments — a sort of tropical Paris that Americans 
- should know better. 


AG 


The Navy 


the National House of Representatives, 
Ale, Mr. Andrew has introduced a bill known 
| re ya as H.R. 4444 to.provide for.the equalization 
Paeer) and promotion of the Staff Corps of the 
Navy with officers of the line. 

This will provide the ranks of Rear Admiral, 
Captain and Commander in the service of dental 
surgeon and chaplain. Already the dental corps of 
the Navy is very much in need of officers of sufficient 
tank to indicate the importance of the work of the 
Dental Corps. 

. The head of the Dental Corps of the United States 
Navy should hold the grade of Rear Admiral. 

This bill, which is in the interest of all of the 
Staff Corps of the Navy, will give dentistry the same 
recognition that the Medical Corps now has. 

The bill has the approval of the Navy Department. 

The passage of this act will mark another advance 
in official recognition of the importance of dentistry. 

Write your congressmen and senators today and 
ask their support for this measure. 









Dr.Weiss ‘and his faculty are doing the work of 
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CANADA 

Revue Dentaire Canadienne for 
December, 1923, was a special issue 
devoted to dental surgery in the in- 
dustries; a copy has been sent to 
many of the more important indus- 
trial establishments in the Domin- 
ion. The editors of this journal aim 
at the demonstration of the neces- 
sity for dental service in factories, 
and they are willing to co-operate 


with the industrialists in organizing: 


an adequate service. ‘The results 
obtained by a number of American 
establishments are given as evi- 
dence of the ultimate benefit of 
such an industrial dental service for 
all the parties concerned. 

From the Dental Hygiene Pro- 
gamme of Canada, reported by 
Dr. Wallace Seccombe in January 
Oral Health, we learn that To- 
ronto, with a population of 541,000, 
has 33 dental officers, and school 
dentists have also been appointed 
throughout the Dominion. The 
Province of Ontario has passed an 
order in Council providing for the 
appointment of a director of den- 
tal services, who will be attached 
to the Department of Health. 

Preschool-age dental clinics have 
had the result of sending children 
to school with 90. per cent healthy 
mouths, while in the past they en- 
tered school 75 per cent dentally 
unhealthy. 

Last year Ontario dentists. spent 
$2,000 in buying space in the more 
important daily papers throughout 
the Province, for the publication of 
a series of bulletins on oral hy- 
giene. 

The Canadian Red Cross sup- 
plies dentists with circulars on 
teeth and health for frée distribu- 
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tion among their patients or among 
school children. 





URUGUAY. 


Jose Sanna publishes, in Revista 
Dental of Montevideo, a few con- 
siderations about the importance of 
the six-year molar for the special 
benefit of the students attending the 
children’s clinic. Nearly all the 
children examined in this institu- 
tion show badly broken-down six- 
year molars. All the causes for the 
loss of this most important. tooth 
are preventable; the hardest propo- 
sition to overcome, however, will 
be prejudice and ignorance of the 
parents. ; 





ARGENTINE. 


Oral hygiene has been made the 
first item in the list of thirteen for 
the examination of dentists quali- 
fying as dental officers at the hos- 
pitals directed by the municipality 
of Buenos Aires. 





CUBA. 


An editorial in Cuba Odonto- 
logica, under the title of “Mouth 
Hygiene Campaign,” urges the Di- 
rector of Public Health to initiate 
a campaign for the supply of pure 
milk at low prices, and for pure 
foods and rational feeding of in- 
fants. The article is followed by 
copious reproductions of some of 
the posters used in the United States 
for this purpose, and seems inspired 
by what Dr. Marcelino Weiss saw 
and heard at the Cleveland meet- 
ing last year. : 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


State dentists, says The Mouth 
Mirror, are recommended by the 
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Party Advisory Committee on Pub- 
lic Health, which declare, accord- 
ing to the Daily Mail: 

“The dental profession should be 
regarded as one of the outposts of 
preventive medicine, and as such 
encouraged and assisted by the 
State. At present dental service is 
given in connection with only 232 
out of nearly 2,000 maternity and 
child welfare centers in England 
and Wales. This service for the 
mothers mostly consists of the ex- 
traction of septic teeth and roots, 
while the children are advised on 
the benefit of teeth cleansing. Den- 
tal disease arises very largely from 
ignorance of certain easily ob- 
served rules in the selection of food 
and in the methods of eating it, 
combined with the neglect to clean 
the mouth and teeth.” 

The Medical Officer, cited in the 
Dental Magazine for December, 
1923, speaking of the dental needs 
of the people, says that it is slowly 
but surely being recognized that 
dentistry, meaning conservative den- 
tistry, is an important branch of: 
preventive medicine. A heavy re- 
sponsibility rests upon those who 
wilfully handicap the starters, and 
one of the greatest handicaps is the 
possession of unsound teeth. 

During 1922 there were over 
13,000 attendance at the 20 treat- 
ment centers in the metropolitan 
area. 





FRANCE. 


Dr. Colette Millon, in La Vie 
Medicale, recommends that her con- 
freres of the medical profession pay 
sufficient attention to oral sepsis as 
a possible cause of systemic disease, 
in spite of certain exaggerations in 
this respect which have sprung up 
in America. The best thing to do 
is to prevent oral sepsis by pre- 
serving all teeth in a live state, by 
never allowing a tooth to decay, or 
at least caries to become pene- 
trating. 

La Semaine Dentaire (No. 45) 
reports of an educational bulletin 
distributed by the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Marseilles to the parents 


Trades Union Congress and Labor 


_ phylaxis, as well 


| 





of the little patients. In this leaf. 
let dentition, diseases of the teeth 
and their causes, hygiene, and pro. 
as recommenda- 
tions for regular dental examina- 
tions, are set out as clearly as it js 
possible in very limited space. “ 





SPAIN. 


In the second year of its publica- 
tion the Anuario Dental for 1923 
(Madrid, calle de Galileo, numero 
5) brings, among a good deal of 
interesting information about the 
dental profession of Spain ani 
Latin-America and scientific read- 
ing matter, the first instalment of 
“A Guide to Dental and Oral Hy- 
giene,” written by Dr. Juan de 
Otaola in an admirably concise 
manner. Particular stress is laid 
on the relation between the nature 
of food and the condition of the 
oral tissues: the more refined the 
mode of living, the more raison 
d’etre for the most painstaking hy- 
giene and prophylaxis. 





HOLLAND. 


In Tijdschrift Voor Tandheel- 
kunde, J. S. Bruske, comparing the 
extent of dental service rendered 
by tlree of the most important mv- 
tual benevolent funds of Amster- 
dam with that of a large Berlin 
(Germany) concern, finds that the 
latter institution affords its men- 
bers about 700 per cent more con- 
servative treatment than the three 
Amsterdam foundations together, 
where from 2.27 to 5.77 per cent 
conservative treatment is the best 
result obtained, against 28.97 per 
cent in Berlin. Bruske’s study of 
conditions and possibilities leads 
him, however, to the conclusion that 
the best way to a generalization of 
oral hygiene in Holland leads, 
nevertheless, through these mutual 
benevolent funds, in conjunction 
with adequate dental prophylaxis 
and education in the schools. 

In view of Bruske’s findings, the 
action by the Council of the com- 
munity of Dordrecht to discontinue 
the school dental service, and the 
protests and petitions for a reversal 
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of this step by official dental asso- 
ciations and individual members of 
the profession appear even more 
justified than they are prima facie. 

Ferguson’s little picture book on 
oral hygiene for the children has 
been translated into the Dutch lan- 
guage and “has found a very favor- 
able reception with the profession 
in Holland. 





NORWAY. 

There are at present 598 dentists 
practicing in Norway, says Den 
Norske Tandlaegeforenings Tidende 
for December, 1923. This means 
an increase of 84 over the preced- 
ing year. 

In the same issue of this journal 
the township of Hyanger (1,500 in- 
habitants) offers a waiting room, 
an ofice and a laboratory, with 
heat and electric light, to the den- 
tist who would consent to examine 
the teeth of the school children and 
carry out the necessary treatment 
at the usual rates of payment. 
The service would extend over the 
whole community of Kyrkjeb, which 
counts 2,500 inhabitants. 


EGYPT. . 

In Egypt, up to 1922, oral hy- 
giene in its most elementary out- 
lines seems to have been conspicu- 
ous by its absence. In the two of- 
ficial Reports of the Office of Public 
Hygiene in the municipality of 
Alexandria, for the periods of 
1919-20 and 1920-21, respectively, 
no mention whatsoever is made of 
any kind of public dental service 
in that city, nor are any statistics 
given about dental examinations or 
an effort at propaganda for oral 
hygiene. With a total population 
of 445,700, the city supplied to the 
Lady Cromer Dispensary for Chil- 
dren alone the imposing number of 
80,633 consultations in 1920, as 
against 63,964 in 1919. The num- 
ber of patients has increased from 
9,500 in 1914 to over 24,000 in 1920. 
One cannot help thinking that the 
Office of Public Hygiene has missed 
a wonderful chance of doing a 
great deal of good not only to this 
great number of children, but to 
the community in general. 





Dr. McGee Addresses Women’s Club Group 


Dr. Rea Proctor McGee, of Pittsburgh, editor of OraL HycGIEne, 
addressed the child welfare department of the Woman’s Club in the club 
auditorium yesterday,” says the Miami (Fla.) Herald‘ of February 7th, 


which continues: 


“Dr. McGee divided the work of school hygiene into three groups: 






health supervision, which is the care of the physical well-being of the 
child; instruction in hygiene, which is the education of the child in 
health matters, and school sanitation. 2 
“Dr. McGee said that’ four classes of specially trained people are nec- 
essary—a physician, nurse, a dentist and the dental hygienist—to carry on 
the work. He said the school nurse is called upon for a variety of duties, 
such ag assisting the doctor, visiting homes, visiting schools and making 
examinations for infectious diseases and for instructing the children in 
hygiene. The work of the dentist includes: Dental examination; opera- 
tive work—prophylaxis, extraction and filling.of teeth. The dental 
hygienist is to the dentist what the nurse is to the physician. She works 
with the children, sees the parents, keeps a record of them, cleans teeth, 
cares for instruments, and in many ways makes herself indispensable. 
“Outlining ways to get funds for the werk, he spoke of the community 
chest—which may or may not be good, depending upon its management; 
charities already established in the community may be adequate, but ways 
are being found in all progressive communities for this work, and it will 
be eventually copied universally.” 
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If you have a story that appeals to you as funny, send it in to the 
editor. He may print it—but he won’t send it back. 


“"Lo you! How’re you?” 
“Don’t know you ’tall.’ 
“Yesh, you do sho.” 
“Don’t. Never shaw you 


SOUSE : 

Jacc: 

SOUSE: 

JAGG: 
b’fore.” 

SousE: “Did too. "Member we 
met in Sh’cago?” e 

Jacc: “No, don’t. Never bin in 
Sh’cago.” 

SousE: “Neisher was I.” 

Jacc: “Wunner who in hell them 
two guys who met in Sh’cago was, 
anyways.” 


® Oo 


He: “Tough luck! Ten miles 
from town with a blowout and no 
jack.” 

SHE: “Didn’t you bring your 
check book ?” 


 o 


Lapy: “We saw the advertise- 
ment about this house being for 
sale and we’ve come to see it.”’ 

Owner: “Yes, madam; but after 
reading the ad writer’s description 
of it we have decided not to sell.” 


© 2 


My Bonnie once hired a new chauf- 
feur, 

A handsome young devil was he; 

He flirted -while driving one even- 


ing, 
Oh, bring back my Bonnie to me. 
© © : 


PATIENT: “Twenty dollars to have 
two teeth pulled? Great Scott! I 
usually pay about ten.” 

DentTisT: “Yes, but you yelled so 
much that the patients in the -wait- 
ing room all left.” 
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Mrs. Jones: “Well, Sarah, where 
have you been for the last two 
days? Have you been sick?” 

SARAH: “Ah guess ah has. De 
doctah he calls it a attack of ’cute 
indiscretion.” 


© @ 


NEIGHBOR: “I’ve some pickled 
peaches in my car outside.” 
Hussy: “Sh-h, my wife’s in the 
next room.” 
© & 


“Doan’ yuh: start no fight with 
me, black man. Ah’s been decorated 
in de War.” 

“Mebbe yuh wuz, nigger, but in 
mah opinion, it’s time yuh got re- 
decorated.” 

© @ © 


“They call that girl Spearmint.” 

“Why; is she Wrigley?” 

“No, but she’s always after 
meals.” 


© © 


Mosgzs (in a bunker): “This is a 
hell of a fix. How am I going to 
get out of here?” 

ST. Peter: “Now, none of your 
darn miracles—play straight golf.” 


ee 


MorHer: “Does Tom ever tell 
you any questionable stories?” 

DAUGHTER: “Oh, no, mother. | 
understand them all right.” 

© o 

DentTisT- (very busy): “Take the 
message and I will get it ‘from you 
later.” 

AssisTANT: “Your little girl wants 
to kiss you.” 








